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HISTORICAL 

SKETCHES OF MASONRY NO. 27. 

New Jersey.—A convention of delegates from 
the several Lodges in New Jersey, was holden on 
the 18ih December, 5786, at the city of New Bruns- 
wick, and after mature deliberation, constituted 
the Grand Lodge of New Jersey, and the Hon 
David Brearly, Esq. was elected first Grand Mas- 
te. ‘The meetings of the Grand Lodge are held 
at Trenton. 

Pennsytvanra.—On the 24th June 57384, the 
Grand Lodge at Boston granted a warrant to open 
and hold a Lodge in the city of Philadelphia, by 
which the Worshipful Benjawin Franklin was ap- 
pointed first Master. ‘This was the first Lodge 
held in the state of Pennsylvania. 

Oa the 20ih June, 5764, the Grand Lodge of 
England granted a warrant to the M. W. Wilham 


Ball and others, authorising them to hold a Grand 


Lodge for the Province of Pennsylvania. 

The Provincial Grand Lodge remained in exist- 
ence until the 25th September, 5786, when the 
Grand officers, and the officers and representatives 
of anumber of regular lodges in the state, at a Grand 
communication, unanimously resolved, “ that it is 
improper that the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania 
should any longer remain under the authority of 
any foreign Grand Lodge.” ‘The Grand Lodge 
was then closed sine die, when the members pres- 
ent formed themselves into a grand convention and 
unanimously resolved, that the lodges under the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
litely holden as a provincial Grand Lodge, under 
the authority of the Grand Lodge of England, 
should form themselves into a Grand Lodge, to be 
called, «The Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania and 
Masonic jurisdiction thereunto belonging.” 

In consequence of this resolution, the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania was duly constituted, and 
its officers elected and installed according to an- 
Gent usage. 

The meetings of the Grand Lodge are held in 
the city of Philadelphia. 


| lodges at Wilmington, on the 6th June, 5806, the 


following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, ‘That the several lodges of ancient 
masons in the state of Delaware, here represented 
by deputies properly authorized, consider it asa 
matter of right, and for the general benefit of ma- 
sonry, that they ought to form a Grand ‘Lodge with- 
in the said state; and now proceed to form and 
organize themselves into a Grand Lodge according- 
ly, to be known and distinguished by the name of 
the “* Grand Lodge of Delaware.” 


adopted, the convention proceeded to the election 
of Grand officers, who were duly proclaimed and 
installed. 

Virein1a.—In imitation of the example set by 
the brethren in other states, the several lodges in 
the state of Virginia assembled on the 30th Octo- 
ber, P7738, and organized the Grand Lodge of Vir- 
ginia. It meets annually at Richmond on the sec- 
ond Monday in December, 

Kentucxy.—The first regular lodges in Ken- 
tucky, derived their authority from the Grand 
Lodge of Virginia. 


In the year 1800, there were under that autiori- 
ty, five regular lodges, From their remote situa- 
tion from their parent Grand Lodge, they were in- 
duced to proceed to the establishment of a Grand 
Lodge for the state of Kentucky; and in pursu- 
ance of an invitation from Lexington Lodge, No. 


The foregoing resolution being unanimously | 


Tue Tuscan Orvexr.—'This order is supposed 

to have been invented by the ‘l'usci, or Etruscans, 
the aborigines of that part of Italy which is situated 
west of the ‘liber. Before the Romans had any 
intercourse with the Greeks, they were a polished 
and prosperous nation, and their glory was at its 
‘height before Rome was yet founded. The on- 
ly examples of antiquity remaining which resemble 
the present proportions of this order, are the T'a- 
| jan and Antonine columns at Rome. The doctrines 
‘of Vitruvius concerning this order are very ob- 
_scure, and the profiles of Palladio and other archi- 
‘tects are all imperfect. 
This order, on account of its strength and sim- 
|plicity, has been denominated the Gigantic. Its 
portions aré as follows.— one fifth of the whole 
(height gives the height of the pedestal; one fifth of 
the remainder is the height of the entablature; and 
the residue is the height of the column. One sev- 
enth of the height of the column is it: diameter at 
the base; and if this diameter be divided into sixty 
equal parts, called minutes, forty five of these parts 
give the diameter of the neck of the colamn—thirty, 
the height of the base, and capital, severall:——the 
arcoitrave thirty five, the frieze twenty six and a 
half, and the cornice forty three and a half minutes. 
This order is suitable where strength and simplici- 
ty are required, 

Tue Doric.—To Doris, the king of Achaia. 
son of Hellen, who reigned in Phthiotes about 1495 
years before the Christian era, is attributed the in- 
vention of this order. He built, says Vitruvius, a 
temple to Juno, in the ancient city of Argos, which 
happened fo be in the manner of this order, now 
called Doric. 


It retains more of the structure of the primitive 


1, a convention of delegates was held at Mason’s 
Hall, in the town of Lexington, on the Sih Septem-| 
ber, A. L. 5800, when it was resolved, that it was 
expedient and proper to establish a Grand Lodge 
for the state of Kentucky. 

In pursuance of a resolution entered into by the 
convention, delegates from all the regular lodges, 
again met in Lexington, on the 16th October, A. L. 
5800, when the Worshipful James Morrison, the 
oldest past Master present, having been requested 
to take the chair, the convention proceeded regu- 
larly to establish a Grand Lodge, when the M. W. 


William Murray, was unanimously elected first 
‘Grand Master. 


The delegates then severally surrendered to the 
|Grand Lodge their respective charters, derived 
from the Grand Lodge of Virginia, and received 
new ones under the Grand Lodge of Kentucky. 


Like dogs in a wheel, birds in a cage, or squir- 
rels in a chain, ambitious men still climb and climb, 


hut than any other, and is doubtless the most an- 
cient. The triglyphs in its frieze represent the 
ends of joists, and the mutules in its cornice, the 
rafters. In many instances the columns are short 
in proportion to their diameter, and without bases. 

The general proportions of this order are similar 
to the Tuscan, except that the column is but one 
eighth of its height in diameter. The width of the 
triglyphs is thirty minutes, and their distance from 
each other forty five minutes. In most of the an- 
tiques, the doric column is executed without a base, 
and fluted to prevent the spears from falling which 
were placed against them by the worshippers at the 
temples. On account of the grave and masculine 
appearance of this order it has been called the 
Herculean. 

Tue lonic.—The Athenians sent thirteen colo- 
nies into Asia Minor, under Ion, the grandson of 
Hellen. ‘Ton conquered all Caria, founded many 
cities, and called the country Ionia. The first tem- 
ple he built was after the Doric manner, but after- 
wards he built a temple to Diana, of a more deli- 
cate structure, and formed upon the proportions of 
a female body, as the Doric had been on that of a 
robust man. The capital was adorned with volutes 


reach the top. 


with great labor, and incessant anxiety, but never 1 


to represent the curls of a woman’s hair, and flut- 
ings were cut in the shafts of the coluwns in smi- 
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tation of the folds of her garment. ‘This order got || By Br. Moore. Faith, Hope, Charity; May | The excellent address of Br. Whipple is shorty 
the name of lonic, in honor of the Ionians, who in- | the first be shown by our works through time; the i, be publisshed in a pamphlet form. 


vented it.” ‘jsecond meet fruition in eternity; and the third 


The appearance of this order is simple, yet ma- || flourish through both. 
jestic; it is sparingly ornamented, and has been; By br. Jones. T'he Constitulion of the United 
compared to a sedate matron, in decent, rather than | States; Matured in Wisdom, strengthened by our 
magniticent attire. | laws, beautified by our religious and charitable in- 
The ancients were unanimous concerning the | stitutions. 
profile of this order; for in al} ‘he Roman antiques By Br. Appleton. The Enemies of Freemason- 
it is exactly the same. The moderns also copy the ry ; May they have ** More Light.” . 
proportions of his order nearly as found in the Co- By Br. Bowers. The Masonic Temple; Its 
luseum, the temple of Fortune, and the theatre of | foundation is the Rock of Ages; its plan universal 
Mercellus. ‘he capitals were generally made to | Benevolence --May the work prosper until the 


face but one way inthis order. — roughest stones in the quarry shall adorn it. 
‘The pedestal occupies one fifth of the whole By Br. Morrill. 


Celebration at Wiscasset, Me. 

On the Anniversary of St. John, the Officers of 
N. J. Chapter, for the ensuing year. were duly in. 
stalled into office, in the presence of the afficers and 
members of Lincoln Lodge, who were invited {g 
| attend ana unite in the festivities of the evening — 

Natuanien Corrin, Esq. the M. E. G. H, Prieg, 
of the G. R. A. Chapter of the State of Maine, with 
the assistance of M. E. Companions Woop ayd 
M’Crare, presided over the ceremonies of the jp. 
stallation of the H. P. of N. J. Chapter, and his re. 
marks on the importance of improving our mora 


Freemasonry; Amalgamated || and intellectual powers, and the sacred obligations 
height--one sixth of the remainder is the entabla | with the best interests of mankind. Masons, of every degree, are under, to make thei: 
ture; and the column being divided into nine— light so shine before mer, that they may see theit 
parts, one of them is-the diameter. ‘The mod:l-. Celebration at Newton. good works, were listened to with deep attention 
7 are ia ears width, and twenty distant | At Newton, Lower Falls, a beautiful Hall, fin- and impressed every one with a veneration ‘or the 

rom each other. rea oP \ished for the use of Meridian Lodge, was conse- founders of our noble institution, 
Crated on the 25th inst. to the purposes for which it the 
IONS ‘had been prepared. A Dedicatory Sermon was|| Hi. Sheppard, warren 
_CRLEB R ATIONS. Lalas 1 pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Cutter, of Quincy. Rice, K.; E. Benjamin S. Dean, 3.; Ezekiel Cu- 
Cetebration at Billerica. On the same day Meridian Lodge, assisted by sev- || ‘*™ Treas.; Henry Clark, Sec.; Ebenezer Milton, 


Festivat or Sr. Jonxs.—Oa Monday, 25th, in jeral others, commemorated the Nativity of St. R.A. C.; Thomas Brintnall, C. H.; Asa F. Hall, 
Billerica, Clinton Lodge, assisted by Concoid and John. Rev. Mr. Hunxtoon of Canton, delivered a Dorr, Nathan Clark, jr., William 
Mount Horeb Chapters, and Pentucket and Hiram the Address. ‘The solemnities of the day are spok- |) ° oo ‘ T +; Barnabas “Hedge, Chap; Jama 
Lodges, celebraied the Nativity of Si. John the | en of in the highest terms, as being interesting, man- Vaylor, F. 
Baptist, with appropriate services. ‘ihe beauty of |ly, and impressive. The anniversary of St. John the Baptist, waseel- | 
the day contributed not less than the harmony and | The following regular toasts were pronounced ebrated in Herkimer, N. Y. on Monday, the 25th. © 


HY Ki good feeling of the fraternity to the pleasaniness of | after the chief exercises at the table. The day was fine, and the concourse of companions — 
HF the meeting. ‘I'he concourse of people to witness | 1. The dh. W. Grand Lodge of Massachusetts ;|\ and brethren was large and respectable. The pro- | 
hig _ the exercises was respectable. ‘I'he procession was | Its claims to our gratitude gladly acknowledged; its|| cession was formed at the Masonic Hall underthe | “ 
it formed at 11 o’clock, and escorted to the meeting- | drafts on our obedience readily honored. direction of Comp. P. Mahon, assisted by Comp.J. — 
ao house by the Billerica Light Infantry, under Capt. | 2. The Twenty-fourth of June; Sanetified by|, Bolton, and thence proceeded to the church, whete 
Ceossy, where an appropriate Address was deliver- the Nativity we it was in the| an excellent and appropriate oration was delivered 
ag ed by Rev. Paun Dean, of Boston. || beginning —so be it now, henceforth, and forever. | by the Rev. Comp. Whipple. 

The services were all interesting, and stamped | 3. ‘he T'emple this day consecrated to the ser- 
iy, with intellectual and moral beauty. _ ||viee of God and humanity; may it never be dees-|, The annual meeting of the Grand Encampment 
He After the dinner was finished and the cloth me crated by the entrance of any unholy thing. | of this state and Rhode Island, was held in th's city | 
| tad moved, the following volunteer Sentiments were|| 4 The Order of the Day; Internal Improve-|\ Phursday the 28:h ult. The following gentle ‘ 
given. ments, Physical, Mental, Moral, and Matrimonial; elected officers for the year ensuing, 

I \ By Br. Howe. The Orator of the Day; Elo-_ may he or she, who refuses to unite heart and hand), Sir John Corliste, M. E.G. M.; Sir Peter Gri 

+ quent, appropriate, ‘a word fitly spoken is like ap- || 10 the sentiment, speedily be posted. nell, D. G. M.; >* John J. Loring, G. C. G.; St 
nie ples of gold in pictures of silver.” || 5 The Enemies of our Institution; To nine © egg Whittaker, G. G.; Sir John L. Blake, G. 
By the Orator. Christianity and Freemasonry tenths of them more light—to the other tenth, more Sir Robert Lash, G. s. W.; Richard 
| if Twin clerubim, that preside in glory over the ad- Sir Moses Richardson, G. 
ea ministration of Charity and Mercy. | 6. Amaigamation~-to all honest men and wo- | Str Samuel Howe, G.R.; Sir Jacob Amee, G. W;; 
hit By Br. Whiting. The Plains of Mussacku- || men. Sir Thomas Power, G. S. B.; Sir Edward A. Ra 
4 setts; The glorious tressleboard on which was drawn | 7. Freemen’s Jewels; _ Free Schools, a Free | mond, G.S. B. ; 

Lit by the heroes of °76 those masterly designs from: Press, Free Trade, and Free-M-sonry. Officers of the Phoenix Lodge, No. 13, Exeter, 
which was reared the Royal Arch of our 8 Our Father’s Children; Inheriting the Free- || N. H. 
| Independence. may they they possess the Virtues of their}! William Burley, M.; William Philbrick, S. WV; 
Ae By Br. Keyes. Freemasonry; Its laws are foun- ancestors, || George H. Parsons, J. W.; Samuel Shaw, Treas; 
Hee | ded unon reason and equality; its principles, Be- 9, Our visiting Brothers—-they have strengthen- |) Sohn James, Sec.; John Wentworth, S. D.; Dar 
nevolence and Urotherly Love. — May they ever be edour hands; Our visiting Sisters—they have || tel Rawlet, J. D.; William T. Choat, A. Brows, 
Rh {Nustrated and defended by Wisdom and correct | gladdened our hearts. meter James M. Pike, M,; Charles Parks, Ty: 

| I P By Br. Shattuck, in allusion to the Rev. Orator,— Celebration at Herkimer, N’ Y. _ Annual election in December. Monthly commt 
iH “< The Clow! without Water?? Though highly | ‘The anniversary of St. John the Baptist was at-{/ Meations, each Monday in the week on which the 
fd charged with ihunder, it has passed o’er the Ma- |tended at Herkimer on the 25:h inst by about 80 moon fulls. 

iH sonic hemisphere without any thing but noise. |Companions and Brethren, many of whom were, The Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the State 

By Br. Mather. ‘The true principles of Mason- accompanied by their female friends, with a good- || Vermont, held its annual communication at Ro 
| ry; May we all cultivate the virtues of him whose ly number of other ladies and gentlemen from the | land, on Wednesday. .Fune 20, when the followisg|” 
birth we this day celebrate, ‘\adjacent country, ‘The procession was conducted | brethren were elected officers, viz. 
4 || By Br. Metcalf. His Excellency De Witt Clin- i by Marshals Mahon and Bolton, and attended by a M. BE. & Rev. Joel Clapp, Shelburne, G. HP; 
| i ton; A man for whom his fellow citizens deserved- || Band playing appropriate airs, Ihe exercises in ||. Hannibal Hodges, Claredon, D.G.H P.; 2 
| ! ly cherish a lofty veneration, for his devotion to,|the Church consisted of prayer, by the Rev. Mr. |! Naphtali Show 2d, Bradford, G. King; E Philip | 


their prosperity, his meritorious public services, his |Spinner—an oration, interesting, sound and com- 


| ‘Tucker, Vergennes, G. Seribe; E. 
distinguished acquirements, and his generous zeal | prehensive, by the Rev. Brother Whipple—and 


several pieces of sacred music, performed with good 

‘effect by the Choir, accompanied by the instrument: 
work, the Net-work, and Pomegranate” of our \of a part of the Band. The banquet provided b, 

Comp. Kelsey embraced every requisite variety and 

' i tols, and be the capital ornaments of those living |luxnry of the season, which being partaken, the 

| ; pillars, Old Bachelors. 


Lord, Rutland, G, Treas.; E, Joel Green, Rutland, 
G. Sec.; E. & Rev. Joseph w Sawyer, Brando, , 
G. Ch.; E, Benjamin Smith, Rutland, G. Visiter; 
E. Joseph Edson, Randolph, G. Marshal; Comp 
James Barrett, jun., Comp. George W. Daniel 


Comp. Barnabas Ellis, G. Stewards; Comp. Jo® 
company dispersed in order, at an early hour. Cobb, G. Sentinel. 


for the diffusion of knowledge and virtue. 
By Br. Augustus. The Fair Sex; «« The Lily- 


Jand.—May they soon be seen to adorn those capi- 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


ARCHIMEDES 

Archimedes was bora at Syracuse, in Sicily, according 

to Torelli, in the second year of the (53d Olympiad, or 

the 466th year from the building of Rome. which corres- 

ponds to the 286th year before Christ, out Rivaltus, who 

has taken much pains to ascertan the true era of his birth, 

dates it in the second vear of the 122d Olympiad, or 

the 463d year from the building of Rome, answering to 

the 289th year before Chri-t; this difierence is, however, 

‘so very trifling, that when considered with the main facts 


of his life, it is quite unimportant; that Archimede, | 


did flourish about that period is indisputably ascertain- 
ed. 

If we may rely on the credit of Tzetzes, Archimedes 
lived seventy-five years. 
_ Plutarch tells us that he was nearly related, on his fa- 
’ ther’s side, to Hiero, King of Syracuse, but that his mo- 
ther was of obscure origin, which may probably account 
for the degrading epithet, applied to him by Cicero, the 
Roman Orator, in his Tusculan questions of ‘‘J7umilem 
Hominculem.”’ 

Archimedes, from his youth, applied himself to geom- 
etry; and, in his maturer years travelled into Egypt, 
whither the Greeks generally resorted in the pursuit of 
science. After an absence of several years, which he 
spent in the society of Coron and other eminent learned 
men, and during which period he gave indications of his 
future fame, he returned to his own country, and there he 
probably availed himself of the leisure which he enjoyed 
in composing those books of his which are now extant. 
The ardor and intenseness of his application to mathemat- 
ical science rendered him the honor of his age, procured 
him its praise, and the lasting admiration of posterity. 
He was, indeed, the prince of ancient mathematicians, 
being in those days to them as Newton is to the moderns; 
and, indeed,they much resemble each other in the bent of 
their gerius, and the sypilarity of their various pursuits. 
He would frequently fall into a profound reverie, so as 


to be insensible of all that was passing around him; he | 


would study days and nights without intermission, al- 


together neglecting his food and disregarding his natural | 


rest. Plutarch tells us that he was obliged to 
to the bath by main force. 

Many particulurs of his life, hoth mathematical and 
mechanical, are recorded by several ancient writers, as 
Polybius, Livi, Plutarch, Pappus, &c. &c. He was 
equaily skilled in all the sciences, astronomy, geometry, 
mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, &c. in all which he at- 
tained a high superiority, and many and important invea- 
tions and improvements in those arts have been made by 

Archimedes conthived various machines for usefull 
purposes. Among these may be particularly named en- 
gines for the launching of large ships. To him also we 
are indebted for the screw pump, which raised water 
out of ships and drained extensive marshes. But he be- 
came most celebrated by the many contrivances by which 
_ the city of Syracuse was so long defended when besieged 
by Marcellus, the Roman Consul, at one time shower- 
ing upen the enemy Jong darts and stones of an immense 
weight; at other times raising their galleys out of the wa- 
ter, and dashing them to pieces. Nor could they find 
safety in removing their ships to a distance, for then he 
contrived to set them on fire, by reflecting on them the 
rays of the sun from metalic mirrors. 

This latter circumstance has, by some, been deemed 
fabulous, and the feasibility of the plan has been much 
doubted, but its practicability has been fully proved by 
experiment. Kircher, who took the trouble of making a 
voyage to © yracuse with his pupil Schottus, proves tha; 
the galleys were but thirty paces from the walls, and 
found that the plan was quite attainable. Buffon bas al- 


be carried 


| 80 practically shown that it was not to be treated either | 
as impracticable or impossible. 
However, notwithstanding all his efforts, the city was! 
vat length taken by storm, and Archimedes was slain by a | 
Roman soldier. According to Plutarch, he was, at that | 
time in bis study, and so much engrossed wiih the con- | 
templation of some geomatrical figure, that he neither | 
heard the clamor of the besiegers nor perceived that the. 
‘city was taken. A soldier, who had intruded into his | 
| study, commanded him to follow him to Marcellus, which | 
he refusing till he had finished his problem, the soldier 
slew him. Livy says he was siain by a soldier, no; 
knowing who be was while drawing schemes in the 
dust. 
Marrellus was so grieved at his death, that he declar- 
ed his success was robbed of half its glory. He paid 
great respect to his remains, taking care of his funeral, 
-and made his name a protectien and harbor to those who 
could claim a relationship to him. His death happened | 
_about the 1424 or 145d Olympiad, or 210 years before the, 
birth of Christ. When Cicero was Questor of Sicily, 
he discovreed the tomb of Archimedes overgrown with 
| weeds and brambles: he caused it to be cleared, and the 
| place set in order. There wasa sphere and cylinder 
‘cut upon it, with an inscription, but the latter part of 
the verses were illegible. Archimedes had ordered that 
| his tomb should be embellished with the two figures above 
named. Many of the works of this great.man are stil] 
extant, though the greater part was lost. 

THE ARTIST. 
*+— Search undismayed, the dark provound 
Where Nature works in secret, trace the forms 
Ofatoms moving with incessant change 
Their elemental round, behold the seeds 
OFbeing, and the energy of hfe. 
Kordiing the mass with ever active flame ; 


Then say if nought in these external scenes 
Can move thy wonder2?—— 


MECHANICAL SOLUTION OF A MATHE- 
MATICAL PROBLE®. 


| Shoulders, to parts which have less motion. 


proposition would be acceptable for our pages. I have, 
after some considerable trouble, formed two diagrams, 
| which are so clear a preof that the two squares formed 
“upon the base and perpendicular of a right angled tri- 


angle, are, together equal to a square formed upon the 
\ 


S1r,--Presuming that a mechanical explanation of 
Euclid’s far famed and generally considered difficult, 


hypothenuse, that I conceive this fact to be as evident to 
young mathmeaticians as it already is to the learned. 
The different shades of color in the diagram show the 
parts which correspond with each other; and the whole 
may be proved correct by drawing the figure, and after- 
words cutting it into the several pieces marked, and ap- 
plying them to each other. 
I am Sir, &e. 
MECHANICUs. 


THE ESSAYIS'T. 


NUMBER XXIV, 


OF FICTION. 
‘On Reducing the Friction of Pivots. 


“The next great source of the loss of power in ma- 
chinery is, as before said, the rubbing of the pivots in 


their bearings. This may arise fiom several causes- 
The bearing surface being too small, is one very frequent 
occasion of friction. It is better to make them rather too 
large than to small, as, in that case, every part of the 
pivot presses with less weight on its bearing; and, conse_ 
quently, the oi], grease, or other lubricating material em- 
ployed, can more readily insinuate itself between them, 
and prevent them from fretting, wearing, or galling each 
other. 
‘Dr. Desaguliers made many experiments on this sub- 
ject, and the result was that no square inch of rubbing . 
surfaces should bear more than seven hundred weight— 
as, otherwise, it would be imposible to lubricate them— 


even pitch being forced out, and the surfaces thus com- 
ing into contact with each other. 


‘*Another great cause of friction in pivots is the wear- 
ing of their shoulders. This, in many cases, may be en- 
tirely removed, by transfering the bearing against the 
It is obvi- 
ous that there is in the centse of every pivot, a part which 
has very little motien; if, then, this part can be made to 
act, in receiving or bearing the pressure end-ways or 
sideways, in place of the shoulders, they may be entirely 
dispensed with, and the friction thereon removed. Mr 
Hardy, has very judicicusly done this in his time-piece at 
Greenwich, in all the pivots where it could apply, and 
fixed cocks to the frame plates, touching the ends of the 
pivots, to steady them—and numberless cases are con- 
tinually occurring, where the same good effect might take 
place 

‘*It is however the common practice of smiths, mill- 
wrights, and other workmen employed in the construc- 
, tion of machines, to remove this most valuable part, by 


' making holes in the centres of their pivots, for the con- 


venience of turning them in the lathe; and leaving these 
holes when their work is finished. 

‘‘Now, if instead of this praciice, they would at first 
make the steel pivots a little longer than necessary, 80 a8 
to allow those perforated parts to be turned off and leave 
the ends of the pivots solid, and in aelight degree convex, 
so that their centres should project above the rest of the 
surfaces forming the ends of the pivots, and cause those 
centres, when properly finished and hardened to come 
into contact with hard flat steel plates fixed in the plum- 
mer blocks or carriages of the bearings; thove central 
parts would prevent the other parts from wearing, and 
the friction be thus very considerably reduced. 


Ivory.—A beautiful mode of ornamenting ivory hae 
been invented by an English artist. The ivory is first 
covered with engraver’s varnish, and the design drawn 
with an etching needle, over which is poured a solution 
of fine silver in native acid, dilluted with water. After 
removing the varnish a permanent brown of a rich tin- 
appears on the ivory, which improves by exposure to 
the light. Varieties of colour may be obtained by empioyt 
ing solutions of gold, platina, copper, &c. in place of the 
silverr. 
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| THE CASKET. 


REVIEW, 


— Nune horrentia rubi 
Arma, virum-que cano,.——Virgil emendatus. | 


We seldem meet with biographies in rhyme.— | 
The reason is obvious: the dull detail of actual ex- || 
istence, the heavy mass of facts and occurrences, 
the dates of birth, marriage, and death, all so in- || 
dispensable in biography, would not be particular- |) 


ly appropriate to poesy; perchance the following), 
may be deemed an exception: 


Born in twenty-three, but tarried 

Till fifty-eight before he married; 
Lived long and happy with his bride,— 
Till eighty-one, and then—he died. 


But exceptio probat regulvm, and as poets think } 
themselves above such things, the greatest of men | 
have been obliged tu content themselves with hum- || 
ble prose in their biographies. However, in the 
ballad which we are about to review, the history of 
a most extraordinary man is narrated in a strain of 
superior inspiration. It is evidently written by a). 
panegyrist, but as the facts he relates have never |) 
been contradicted, we are bound to consider them |! 
true. It begins ina style which cannot but satisfy 
the most fastidious er:tic. 


‘*s There was a man in our town.”’ 


jumped. Was he jumping for exercise, for 


and exclaiming with Macbeth, *ll see no more,” 


amusement, or was he trying his alertness on a bet? 


Vou. 


his just debts, but there we leave him, We jp. 
 stantly turn him loose, to begin the world anew,— 


Why did this man jump, and why, above all things, The believers in our prophet are above shutting up 
COMMENDATORY OF THE RAYTHMICAL BIOORAPRY. did he jump into a briar bush? Here follows the || their fellow men in cages, in order to starve, perse- 


reason— 
** And scratched out both his eyes.’”’ 


him, He was a man of feeling—he was tired of, 
beholding the folly and the wickedness cf men; he 


could no longer bear to see the chances and changes, || 


and ups and downs of this vile world. He had 


seen too much for his comfort; he had seen the, 
roses of his youth wither, and the blossoms of his: 


hopes perish; he had seen insincerity, colduess, en-| 
vy, uncHaritableness, and deceit, crowd. ng around | 
him, until mmpelled by the madness of his feelings, 


‘** He jumped into a briar bush, 
Aad scratched out both his eyes.’’ 


The deed was done, and he was in darkness. — 
Then came his hour of reflection, What was his 
situation? He was by that act entitled to shake 
hands with Homer and Milion; nay more, he might 
claim the honor of sitting by the side of a goddess, 
aid the most worshipped of ali goddesses, Fortune. 
Was he contented with this high privilege? Alas, 
contentment is not for earth; no sooner had he per- 


‘| cute and torment them. 
| between a man and a rat. 
Now then we have the motive which actuated, of the Nazarence (christian) cities, said he, aud 


formed this glorious exploit, than he began to re- 


We make a distinction 
have deen in several 


'never looked at a debtor’s prison without horror, 


sas a place where a man is degraded to the condi- 
tron of a rat. 


LOQUENCE. 


' ‘The Scriptures surpass the most ancient Greek 


authors, vastly in native simplicity, liveliness, and 
giandeur, Homer himself never reached the sub. 
Linity ot Moses’s Songs, especially the last, which 
all the is:aeltish children were to learn by heart. 
Never did cny ode, either Greek or Latin, comes 
up to the loftiness of the Psalms, particulaily that 
wh.ch begins, ** The Mighty God, even the Lord 
hath ‘This surpasses the utmost stretch 
of human invention, Neither Homer or any other 
poet ever equalled lsaiah describing the majesty of 
God, in whose sight ‘the nations of the earth are 
as small dust, yea less than nothing and vanity,”, 
seeing it is he that stretcheth out the heavens “ike 
a curtain and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell 
\in.?-—Sometimes this prophet has all ihe sweetness 


gret his rashness, and to doubt whether he had act- /of an eclogue in the smiling images he gives us of 


Here is a distinct enunciation of the subject: no ed wondrous wisely in thus “shutting out the vain | peace, and sometimes he soars so high as to leave 


circumlocution, no tautology, no confusion of ideas 
The first four words alone convey the information | 
of birth, childhood, youth, manhood and death. | 
«There was”’—that affecting and mournful tense || 
of the past—it tells us that he no longer is, that | 
whatsoever he might have been, whatsoever he | 


was a man”—he had passed over the uncertain path || 
of childhood, the garlands of his youth were wasted, | 
and the steady light of noon shone in his eye; he}, 
was & man, twenty-one years old and upwards. — 
«There was aman in eur lown.” 


achievements he celebrates. Here too we learn 
that the subject of his song was not a man whose 
life was past ‘in populous city pent;” he was a 


feasted his eye on the scenery of the beautiful earth, 
and cherished all those fine feelings which are dried 
up by the smoke of a city. 

** He was so wondrous wise.”’ 

What a perfection of character! Solomon is only 
called the “ wise man,” and this distinction is deem- 
ed highly enviable; yet this man, how much great- 
er than Solomon! “He was so wondrous wise:” 
his wisdom excited the poet’s astonishment—it was 
a marvel! But some incredulous caviller may say 
that this is but fulsome panegyric, that mere asser- 
tion is no proof, and that the poet may be possibly 
telling alie. Let such skeptics read what follows, 
and be convinced— 

** He jumped into a briar bush ”’ 


Good heavens! they say, do you call this a proof 
of wisdom? Vyhat! jump amidst the briars like 


jany further; what horrible catastrophe is to wind 


‘* He jumped into another bush.’’ 
Allah? what madness; is there no warning in 
‘the past? will this man rush into fresh tortures, in- 


lover of nature, he inhaled the fresh country breeze, tae fresh wounds while the others are still bleeding? 


| going to scratch of his nose next; and will the poet 


world ” 


‘| his we ascertain by his subsequent con- | 
duct: 


‘And when he saw his eyes were out, 
\\ ith all his might and main 
He jumped 


and well might he do so; but, wretched man! | 
might have done, he 2s not now, he is gone! ‘There | where did he jump? 


We are almost afraid to read | 


up this tragic history? Is he going to jump into| 


the river, and become felo de se in addition to| 
‘being already felo de occulis? Is he going to jump| 
How fondly | with old Gloster from Dover cliff into the wave of 
the poet uses that pronoun of property—‘‘our town” | the vexed ocean? 
—he was proud of his town, and no doubt his town 


was proud of him, and of their townsman whose liar way of gouging? We shall see: 


Or did he merely jump up and, 
down from the excessive pain attending this pecu- 


Not contented with scraching out his eyes, is he | 


still call him ‘wondrous wise?” But perhaps he 
‘may have some plausible pretence for an action, 
‘which, if unexplained, must be attributed to insaa-_ 

** And scratched them in again.”’ 


| Our doubts and fears are at an end. Extraor. 
dinary man! Antiquity ean furnish no exploit su- 
_perior to this, and modern times no parallel. It 
‘well deserves to be recorded in immortal verse, ; 
| while the spirit of even Napoleon himself must be 
satisfied to hear his actions narrated in the plain 
prose of Las Cases and O’Meara. 


A Tuex’s on IMPRISONMENT FOR 
Dest —A captain of a trading ship being not long 


the fox in the fable, and tear his clothes ali to pieces? 
Be patient, gentlemen,—perhaps he had some mo- 
tive, perchance it was accidental; nothing is more 
improper than to form hasty opinions. He was 
evidently under the influence of some strong emo- 
tion, some peculiar mental and bodily excitement— 
he did not walk into a briar bush—he was not 
sauntering along, musing in deep thought, and 


since in the city of Constantinople, lodged at the 
house of a seafaring ‘lurk; one day he observed to 
the Mussulman, that in all his walks through the 
immense city of Constantinople, and its suburbs, 
he had not seen any thing like a jail for imprison- 
ment of debtors. Christian dog, (said the Mussul- 
man) do you suppose we are so debased as to copy 
the Nazarene policy? We take care to strip a 


heedlessly coming in contact with the brambles—no |; debtor of his property, as far as it will go, to pay | . 


jevery thing below him. What is there in antiqui- 
ity that can be compared to the lamentations of Jer- 
emiah when he tenderly deplores the misery of his 
country? Or the prophecy of Nahum, when he 
foresees in spirit the proud N.nevel. fall under the » 
rage of an invincible army, We fancy that we 
see the army, and hear the noise of arms and 
chariots, Every thing is painted in such a lively 
manner as strikes the imagination—the prophet far 
outdoes Homer, Read likewise Daniel denouacing 
to Belshazzar, the Divine vengeance ready to over- 
whelm him, and try if you can find any thing in 
the most sublime originals of antiquity that can be 
compared to those passages of sacred writ. As for 


|\the rest of scripture, every portion of it is uniform 


and constant, every part bears the peculiar charac- 
ter that becomes it. ‘The history, the particular 
detail of laws, the descriptions, the vehement and 
pathetic passages, the mysteries and prophecies, 
and moral discourses, in all these appears a natural 
and beautiful variety. In short there is as great a 
difference between the heathen poets and the pro- 
phets, as there is between a false enthusiasm and 
the true, ‘I he sacred writers being truly inspired, 
do in a sensible manner express something divine, 
while the others, striving to soar above themselves, 
always show human weakness in their loftiest flights. 


HISTORICAL. 
RUINS OF BALBSC. 

Balbec, a town in Syria, is celebrated for its mag- 
nificent ruins; 40 miles NNW. Damascus. [tis 
delightfully situated at the foot of Anti-Libdanvs, in 
that part of the country commonly called Celo- 
Syria. It is surrounded by walls about four miles 
in circumference, and the miserable hovels of the 
natives form a striking contrast to ihe venerable 
remains of ancient architecture. It was called by 
the Greeks Heliopolis, but Balbec, or Baalbec, 
which signifiesin Hebrew the cily of Baal, or the 
sun, is supposed to have been its original name, 
which it has again recovered; both names signify 
‘the City of the Sun. 

The chief object which arrests the attention is 


the ruins of a most beautiful Temple of the Sun, 
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which, even in its present dilipidated state, exhibits 
the magnificence and grandeur of the opiginal de-| 
sign. On entering the principal gate, which faces 
‘the mountain on the east, we come into an herago- 
nal court, which is 180 feet in diameter, = | hs ts 
strewed with broken columns, mutilated capital . 
the remains of entablatures and cornices; around 
js a row of ruined edifices, which display all ih: 
ornatnents of the richest architecture. On passing 
through this court, towards the west, we enter a 
large square, 350 feet by $36. Along each side of 
this court, runs a sort of gallery divided into var'- 
ous compartments, ornamented with a variety of 
sculpture. At the west end of this court stand 
six enormous columns, the shafis of which are 21 
fect 8 inches in circumference, and 58 feet high, so 
that ihe whole height, including the entablatuses, 
js 71 or 72 feet. ‘These six pillars are al] that now 
remain of 54. 

Nothing can surpass the workmanship of the col- 
umns; they are joined without any cement, yet 
ihere is not room for the blade of a knife between 
their interstices. | But what occasions more aston- 
ishment is the enormous size of the stones, which 
form the -loping wall, which surrounds the temple 
tothe west and north. ‘There are three stones 
which occupy a space of 175 1-2 feet; viz. the first, | 
58 feet seven inches; the second, 53 feet eleven | 
inches; the third, 583 feet long, and each of them, 
12 feet thick. ‘There is still lying in a quarry, in| 
an adjacent mountain, a stone hewn on three sides, 
which is 69 feet 2 inches long; 12 feet 10 inches 
broad, and 13 feet $ inches thick. When we con- 
sider the extraordinary magnificence of this temple, 
we cannot but be astonished at the silence of the 
Greek and Roman authors respecting it. It is sup- 
posed to have been built by the direction of Anto- 
nius Pius. 


THE CABINET. 

A NEWSPAPER IN A FAMILY. 
"Lhe minds of active children are ever agog after 
something on which their fancy may rest. ‘This 
principle of the human faculty never can be satisfi- 
ed short of enjoyment in something. ‘i his being a 
self-evident position, the question fairly arises, what 
is the best food for such minds? If we wish their 
faculties to remain'useless, deprive children, "as 
much as possible, of all sources of information; teach 
them that all polish, of whatever kind it may be, 
is superfluous. Then they will either be drones or 
vagabonds, according as the bent of their inclina- 
tion may lead them. But on the contrary, if you 
would like to have the offspring of your charge, 
both active and useful, place such incentives before 
them, as would lead a tender and susceptible mind 
into a train of useful thought, which would so bias 
future conduct, as to justify the saying of the wise 
man, that “train up a child in the way he should 
go and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
One great source of this bending of the twig, may 
be attributed to the reading of newspapers. ‘There 
is not at any one time, more matter placed before a 
child, than he may think he can peruse in the course 
of a week, after which soon arrives another treat. 
until it becomes a matter of course; and in propor- 
tion to the expausion of the mind of the chid, will 

his eagerness for the successive paper increase, 
When once this thirst for improvement and in- 
formation has gained an ascendency, the litte fool- 
eries and foibles that so frequently disgrace neigh- 
borhoods, and in which none but the frivolous and 
the uncultivated are generally engaged, will be 
done away. At the same time, such children are 
more attaehed to industry; for when the toils of 
the day are over, a mental collation awaits the 


mind at home, in the character of a weekly visitant; | 
and children are net seeking relief from toil, by, 
perambulating a neighbor’s premises. af 
These among a great variety of other causes'| 
that crowd upon us, are the reasons why we would, 
be willing to direct the attention of parents to the 
simple article of a newspaper.+Switzerland Guest. 


Eprroriat. Tact.—There are few men who 
are able to make newspaper projects succeed. It 
‘equires a certain tact Which few mere literary men 
possess, Some twenty years ago the late Doctor 
Solomon, of Balm of Gilead memory, established in 
he town of Liverpool a daily newspaper, which 
| ved a few months and was then given up for want 
of encouragement. ‘Lhis experiment cost the Doc- 
tor a considerable sum of money, on which circum- 
stance he remarked to a good-natured friend, who 
kindly reminded h m of its failure, “ Sir, the pro- 
ject was a good one. Liverpool can support a dai- | 
ly paper; but I was not the man to make it succeed. | 
A newspaper, Sir, is a literary production, and I 
spent a thousand pounds or more in finding out that 
my name, though it will recommend the Balm of 
Gilead, will damn a literary production ” 


THE GEM. 


Blending the useial with the sweet” 


DOMESTIC BLISS. 


There ’s a bliss beyond all that the Minstrel has told, 
When two that are linked in one heavenly tie, 

With hearts never changing and brow never cold, 
Love on through ail ill, and love en till they die! 


One hour of passion so sacred, is worth 

Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss; 
And, oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this. Moore. 


One window, opening down to the ground, 
showed the interior of a very small parlor plaini 
and modesily furnished, but pannelled all round 
with well filled book cases, A lady’s harp stood in 
one corner, and in another two fine globes and an 
orrery. Some small flower baskets, filled with roses, 
were dispersed about the room; and ata table, near 
the window, sat a gentleman writing, or rather 
leaning over a writing desk, with a pen in his hand, 
for his eyes were directéd towards the gravel walk 
before the window, where a lady (an elegant look- 
ing woman, whose plain white robe and dark un- 
covered hair well became the s'veet matronly ex- 
pression of her face and figure) was anxious]; 
stretching out her encouraging arms to per little 
daughter, who came Jaughing and tottering towards 


essayed their first independent steps, in the e- 
ventful walks of life, twisting and. twining with 


and still the baby laughed, and still the bird rejoin- 
ed; and both together raised such a melodious din, 
that the echoes of the old church rang again; and 
never since the contest of the nightingale with her 
human rival, was heard such an emulous conflict of 
human skill. I could have laughed, for company, 
from my unseen lurking-place within the dark shad- 
ow of the church buttresses.* It was altogether, 
such a scene as | shall never forget one from which 
I could hardly tear myself away. Nay | did not; 
J stood motionless as a statue in my dark grey niche, 
till the objects before me became indistinet in twi- 
light, till the last slanting sunbeams had withdrawn 
from the highest panes of the church window, iill 
the blackbird’s song was hushed, and the baby’s 
voice was still, and the mother and her nurshng 
had retreated into their quiet dwelling, and the 
evening taper gleamed through the fallen white 
curtain and still open window, 


But yet before that curtain fell, another act of 


her on the soft green turf; her tiny feet, as they|. 


graceful awkwardness, and unsteady pressure, un-' 


son, It was a sweet, heart thrilling sound, the, 


ternal arms, and was caught up to the maternal, 
bosom, and half devoured with kisses, in an extacy | 
of unspeakable love. Asif provoked to emulous, 
loudness by that mirthful outery, and impatient to! 
mingle its clear notes with that young innocent 
voice, a blackbird, embowered in a tall neighbor- 
ng bay-tree, poured out forthwith such a flood of 
full, rich melody, as stilled the baby’s laugh, and, 
for a moment, ae its observant ear. But for 
a moment. ‘The kindred nature burst out into full 
horus: the baby clasped her hand, and laughed 
aloud: and, after her fashion, mocked the unseen 


songstress. 


der the disproportionate weight of her chubby per-| 


joyous, crowing laugh cf that creature, when with)| ted towards the house ef prayer. 
one last. bold, mighty effort, she reached the ma-|| 


‘Lhe bird redoubled her tuneful efforts, 


the beautiful pantomime had passed in review be- 
‘fore me. The mother wiih her infant in her arms, 
had seated herself in a low chair, within the little 
parlor. She untied the frock strings, drew off that 
and the second upper garments, dexterously and at 
intervals, as the restless frolics of the still unwearied 
baby aflorded opportunity; and then it was in its 
Ittle coat and stays, the plump white shoulders 
shrugged up in antic merriment, far above the 
slackened shoulder straps, then the mother’s hz ad 
slipped off one red shoe, and having dene so, her 
lips were pressed, almo-tas it seemed involuntar ly, 
to the little naked foot she st Il heid. The other, 
as if in proud love of liberty, had spu:ned off to a 
distance the fellow shoe; and now the Carl ng, d@ - 
arrayed for its innocent slumbers, was hushed a: d 
quieted, but not yet to rest; she night dress was 


| still to be put on, and the little crib was not there; 


not yet to rest, but to the nughtv duty already re- 
quired of young Christians, And in a moment it 
was hushed, and in a moment the small hands were 
pressed together between the mother’s hands, and 
ihe sweet serious eye was raised and tixed upon the 
mother’s eye (here beamed, as yet, the infant’s 
heaven;) and one saw that it was lisping out its un- 
conscious prayers; unconsc:ous sure], but accer ted. 
A kiss trom maternal lips was the token of Gud’s 
approval; and then she rose, and gathering up the 
scattered garments in the same clasp with the half 
;naked babe, she held it smiling to its father, and 
one saw in the expression of his face, as he upraised 
it after having imprinted a kiss on that of his ch.Jd, 
one saw in it all the holy fervour of a faiher’s 
blessing. 

Then the mother withdrew her little one and 
then the curtain fell, and still I lingered, for after 
‘he interval of a few minutes, sweet sounds arresting 
my departing footsteps: a few notes of the harp, a 
low prelude stole sweetly out, a voice st ll sweeter, 
| mingling its tones with a soft quiet accompapiment, 
swelled out gradually into a strain of sacred harmo- 
ny, and the words of the evening hymn came waf- 
Then all was 
still in the cottage and around it; and the perfect 
silence, and the deepening -hadows, brought to my 
mind more forcibly the lateness of the hour, and 
warned me to turn my face homewards, So I 
moved a few steps, and yet again I lingered, lin- 
gered still; for the moon was rising, and the stars 
were shining out in the clear cloudless heaven; and 
the bright reflection of one danced and glitered 
like a liquid fire-fly on the ripple of the stream, 
just where it glided into a dark deeper pool, be- 
neath a little rustic foot-bridge, which led from 
where I stood intoa shady green lane, communi- 
cating with the neighboring hamlet. — Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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questions of this nature. There are many, and appar- | S. is now satisfied that he has made the most that he 


ROs- 
ently sound reasons, for presuming he is not,.—there is “sibly can of the Morgan exciiement: and that his 


no direct, (may we not say circumstantial?) evidence || safe course is to retreat, and if practicable throw himself 
ik JULY 7, 1827. that he is. At all events, the weight of evidence is in into the opposite current. 
ait a favor of the negative. That he may have left the coun- | ‘** Solomon Southwich, Esq. the wise and candid Edi. 
ait : We extract the following from the Rochester, N. Y.| try, is possible,—that he may have been concerned in the || ‘°F of the National Observer, printed at Albany, has dis. 
| Album. It is written in the spirit of candor, and is evi- | translation of his bookeinto the Spanish language, ix not 
; 3 | dence of the fact, thaf the subject is now viewed by the || altogether a paradox. It is true that an edition of ten | his wells ehh after his death, made the subject of ain 
48 I intelligent and moral part of community, in its proper | thousand copies was printed in this city, in that language, |;tion and anatomy! His bones, however, he thinks cag 
ist light. The excitement is dying away, and the public || and sent to South \meriea; and Morgan may have ac- || be identified; but, in order to this, it would seem to be 
i | mind is, in a great degree, restored to its wonted equili- | ‘companied them, for aught that we know tothe contra- | his a ia that an entire revolution must be effected ix 
| the election of state officers, and that there must be no 
ee briuvm. There are a few, however, whose fortunes hang | ry. Ifthis be the case, we shall probably hear from him | bounds to the proscription of masons and masonry. Poor 
i} ee on the product of the speculation, who are pniling upon|| when he has made money enough to warrant his return. |) man! he is really to be pitied.”’ 
. a every string, to avert fair and impartial investigation.— | “Capr., Wittiam MorGan—-The writer having } Asan evidence of Mr. Southwick’s alarm at the sub. 
wey But they are of too doubtful character to effect the object | heard so many unreasonable remarks relative to Morgan, 


nea ; sideacy of the excitement, we subjoin the fullowing ex. 
is induced, at this late period, to present his views of this || tract from his paper. 


affsir to the public: and he would here remark, that heis to savea 
noOtamason. No one is justifiabie in making assertions, waking Went but he will be mistaken in the effeet.— 
which go any farther than his knowledge extends, or rea- It is evidently of a charecter with the Lewi-ton and oth. 
son will warrant; and I am really inclined to think, that | er letters published in his paper. . We venture the asser- 
some of the good people in this section of the country, ‘tion that, if it were not written by himself, it was by 
in their proceedings at town-meetings, have exceeded this |} . ome of his particular associates; perhaps by Miller. A 


rule. Itis the duty of every man, aid societies of men,!| a 
lo express his or their disapprobation of the conduct of || “ilar letter was sent to Col. Stone, of New-York, 
which propably originated in a similar source. The Col. 


the instigators and perpetrators of this unparal‘e!ed out- 
selves into a judicatory, and passed judgment on exparte | rage, and to take measures to ascertain Morgan’s fate, evinced an astonishing degree of chivalry on the occa- 
sion, but finally furled his banner and sheathed his sword, 


evidence, or no evidence at all. ‘Ihe first men in the || bring those are justice. Notwith- 
standing weso muco Di: t Fe 
state have been accused of a crime, the most heinous in | amid the laughter of his friends. Mr. Southwick may do 
| tikewine, but under very different circumstances. Our 


' || to attribute any to those of the masons, who are not guil- 

the black book of nature; and this charge has been alledged| +y, that because a few members have done wrong, we 
readers will excuse us for giving publicity to an article 
so blasphemous: we do it that they may understand the 


too, in some instances,by men whose characters are a very 
character of those who assail the Masonic institution. 


** You damned old miscreant ; Is this the way that you 
calculate to run down one of the most sublime and heav- 
en-born institutions that was ever known among men.— 
Now, sir, if the Masons in Aibany can swallow your 
slang, let them; but those in Washington County will 
not. We have horses here as well as in Canandaigua, 
and carriages too—grey horses, if you please. The road 
is good, and the distance from Albany to Lake Cham- 
plain, or George, is not so far but that you may takea 
ride. And unless you recant, hau! in your horns, and 
walk more circumspectiy. 1 swEAR BY THE TWELVE 


tor which they labor. Their motives are known to the, 
public; and the people are resolved to be no longer de- | 
ceived, or led astray by a phantom. It has been certain-| 
iy one of the most singular affairs, that ever happened in- 
this country, and we pray that its like may never occur) 
again. Every state in the union has felt the shock, and N. 

York has been shaken to its centre. Many of her citizens \) 
have taken the law into their own hands, formed them- 


ought to censure the whole fraternity. We, who are not 
few shades tighter than the deed itself. It is among this Masons, ought not to xpeak disre-pectful of the institu- 


class of men that the affair originated; and it has’been | ‘'0P> because we know nothing respecting it. It was, 


|| doubtless, in its original state, a good and pure institu- 
carried by them to the greatest possible extremity. In! 


| tion; but it may, as well as all others, have become some- 
i some measure they have effected their purpose; but we what corrupt ai this day. Thereis no institution but has 


predict the final resalt will be very different from that | some bad members. We cannot say the whoie of-the 
which they anticipated. They may have acquired some | | masons are guilty, because we do not know that fact, and 


does it appear reasonable? I thi te i 
money, but they have likewise acquired for themselves a PP , tink most clearly it doe 


not. ‘Phat they all did not know of it, is proven, by the 
very large share of public contempt; and we think it a) following reason: that those of high degrees, do not let 


matter of doubt, whether honest men will deal with ei- | those of lower degrees know any of their secrets, until 
ther of them, though he have the ill-gotten wealth to | they are regularly initiated into their lodge, no ‘more than! 


pledge for the faithful discharge of an agreement. They , those of lower degrees will let thoxe who are not masous 


know their secrets. It is well known that those already 
can be looked upon in no other, light, than men without 


_ apprehended are of high degrees; then, if the above rea- 


| Aposttes tHar YOU SHALL BE TAKEN CARE, 
moral principle or moral character. We hold them as son be true, all those who have taken lower degress, than OF, LET THE CONSEQUENCES BE WHAT THEY) 
out-casts, as persons who would sacrifice a fellow-be- | ‘hey who are apprehended have, know nothing of it.— || MAY!” 


We cannot say Morgon ix murdered, because our knowl- 
ing’s existenee for his purse; and we labor under a very edge does to that fect, will 
great mistake, if it do not finally prove that such hasbeen w}ich we have, warrant the presumption. Under our 
the case. | present knowledge, it is wrong to make this a political 

The public sympathy has been awakened it: behalf of thing, or suffer it to enter into churches, to disturb the 
Mrs. Morgan. Itis perhaps wei) that it should be. We | Peace and harmony that there dwell. When we learn 
believe her a deceived and deluded woman; and proba- 


Tue Arivu.—A Literary Gazette, Embellished 
with splendid Engravings, at $1 yearly.—This work 
is devoted to Science, Literature, and the Arts. It con- 
tains choice Tales, Essays, Anecdotes and Poetry, both 
Original and selected, and a variety of valuable miscella- 


that Morgan is actually murdered, and that all the ma- 
bly a distressed one: certainly an injured one. But her 
distresses, (at least so far as her immediate wants are 
concerned,) if not her injuries, are attributable to her 
pretended friends. It is our firm belief that she has been 


deceived as regards the fate of her husband that she has — 


been induced to look upon those as her fiiends who are 
in reality her greatest enemies. 


ed to refuse and treat with disdain the spontaneous of- 


She has been constrain- | 


sons were accessaries to theecrime, either by counsel or 
deed, then, by all means, let us pass resolutions that we 
| will not support a mason for any oilice, and that we will! 
not heara minister of the gospel who is a mason preach. 

| «That every citizen would consider this affair in its 
true light, and adopt every method that will assist in dis- 
clesing the facts, and take no steps that will be irrational, 
or that Will have a tendency to excite the public mind; 
that ali proceedings should be characterised by reason 
and know'edge, so that we may not, for the honor of our 
country, be guilty of accusing the innocent, and screen- 


‘neous reading, such as will make it agreeable to every 
literary reader. It ie published every other Saturday, on 
|$ large quarto pages, with fine paper, and entirely new 
‘type, by ELWOOD WALTER, at No. 71 Market 
(Street, Phi adelphia, at the very low price of One Dollar 
|per annum, in advance. The first number, published on 
‘the Sth of May, is ew.bellished with a ccrrect and finely 


engraved portrait of MeriweTHer Lewis, Ese. the 
explorer of Missouri. 


‘The embellishments to the 4riel are by the best artists, 
_and neither labour nor expense will be spared to makeit 
valuable and interesting. The patronage bestowed is be- 
/yond all expectation. The demand for the work already 
enables us to print an edition of not less than fifteen 
hundred copies. ‘Further subscriptions wij! be grateful- 


ferings of the charitable and philanthropic. She has been || jny the guilty but may ultimately find out the troth{of this 
led to belive that such offerings came from the murderers | mysterious transaction, is the sincere wish of a friend to 
| of her husband; and that receiving them, was no les- than | candor, patriotism, and 

receiving the price of his blood! And it is currently | 
stated in the public prints, that the whole or part of a 
sum of money remitted by a bookseller, as the profits 


« 


LIBERTY.”’ 
| The Greenfield Gazette has the following paragraph.— 
|| We really rejoice that Mr. Southwick has got his hobby- 


arising from the sale of her husband's book, designed for, 


her. and entrusted to the care of her most particular friend, 
has been retained. Does this argue nothing? Does it 
indicate honesty?—does it bespeak friendship? We 
think it is conclusive evidence that their sole object is 
money; and that money they are determined on having, | 
even at the sacrifice of more victims than one. We) 
know not what knowledge Mrs. Morgan has on the sub 
ject, or what the state of her mind is, but can hardly be- 
lieve that she is correctly advised. 

The important question—is Morgan dead?—must be 


horse out of the lake, though we think he will ride no 
better in an anatomical room. But since ':e has changed 
his opinion, what does he think of the celebrated Lewis. 
ton convention? — of the letters he gave to the world? and 
on which he commented with the fullest confidence; and 
provably out of which he made a sum of money. This 
is the farst of a series of retrograde steps, necessary to a 
final reformation: we did ngt expect it so soon; the re- 
action has been more powerful and sudden than we anti- 
cipated; the gentleman’s subscription book has probably 
received alight shock. But ‘* death-bed repentance”? is 


Jeft to Time, the great settler of all abstruse and niystic 


always doubtful; and in this case particularly so. Mr. 


‘ly received at this office, where the work may be exami- 


;ned. All orders must be post paid, and accompanied by 
a year’s subscription. 


| BC The addiess kindly sent us by a friend, from 
‘Scgtiand Neck, N. C. shall-receive an early insertion.— 
Our North Carolina friends will aecept our acknowledg- 
‘ments for the repeated favors we have received at theif 
‘hands. 

We present our readers this week, with accounts of 
several masonic celebrations. In our next we shall con- 


‘tinue them. Copies of the addresses are respectfully s0- 


licited. 
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June 28, 1827. 
To the Fditors of the Masonic Mirror. 

Gentlemen, - I observe an editorial paragraph in the 
jast number of the Mirror,* attributing to me the author- 
ship of that beautiful Poem in the Lyceum, the ‘ Fune- 
ral of the Osage Warrior.’? For your very flattering no- 
tice of the Magazine under my charge, and of my own 
humble labours, be pleased to accept my thanks, and do 
me the favour to state in your pages the fact that, the 
poetry alluded to, with the signature of H., is from the 
pen of Mrs. S1GouRNEY—a lady who may justly claim 
the appellation of the American Hemans. 

Respectfully, 


*Page 1958. - 


Freveric §. 


For the Mirrer 
Mechanics, one of the main pillars of ovr country. 
What class of individuals tends stronger to the support 


of our country than Mechanics? Is it not to them she 


is indebted in a very great degree, for her activity, and | 


commercial enterprise? Are they not the great fountain 
head from which emanates a great portion of the matter 
thet constitutes our business? Are they not the means, 
that carry into effect the enterprise, and speculation of 


the mercantile world? 


They supply the means by which the merchants may | 
waft the products of our country to almost every nation | 


of the known world, and return laden with the * rich va-. 
riety’’ of other countries. 
They are the means by which the stately edifice, with 


its lofty spire- “* towering to the clouds,”’ is erected. To | 
their native genius and talents, we are indebted to the. 
perfect symmetry and beauty of the many buildings ahat so | 
To whom are we indebt- | 


delight the eye of the stranger. 
ed for the consummation of the massive and stately pil- 
~ Jars that compose the beautiful front of the Branch Bank; 
the beauty, strength, and elegance of our New Market, 
which is so much the wonder and adwiration uf a gazing 
world, but to the genius of our Mechanics? To whaosn 
are we indebted for the passing incidents of the day? the 
historical, political, civil and religious news that is con- 
tinually circulating through the means of the press, but 
to the mechanic? 

To the printer belongs the praise, respect and patron- 
age of the whole community; the merchant in his count- 
ing room they supply with the important news of foreign 
countries, the rise and fall of stocks, the particular state 
of the markets, and by enjoyipg this privilege, enable him 
to determine whether it is advisable to embark in any 
speculation to that market. 

The lawyer in his office, the lady in her drawing-room, 
are particularly edified by means of the press. The me- 
chanic al-o claims great pleasure, and innumerable ad- 
vantages by the disseminatior ofu-eful knowledge through 
the press, Annihilate the mechanical community, and 

' you strike into nonentity the better part of the nation.— 
You take away a piller, the consequence of which is, 
you let down the rest of the fabric toa level with the 
ground. The country has lost her support—the nation 
her character aud steading. 


JAQUE*. 


Spanish Newspaper.—The first number of a news- 
paper in the * panish language was published in New York 
on the 3d inst. by Don Juan Jose de Lerena. 

acter will be commercial. 


Its char- 
There is, or was very recent- 
ly, a French paper publisned in the city of New-York, 
and one in the German language in tennsylvania. 


Impressment.—-Brig Atlantic, ar. at Chaileston from 

ordeaux, was brought too June 7, by a privateer sch’r 
under the Buenos \yres flag, and her boat ordered on 
board, when two of the Atlantic’s seamen, Richard Wil- 
son, of Salem, and George Nowell, of Newburyport, 
were impressed—oue of whom, Nowell, was given up, 
after much remonstrance. 


very methodical in its mevenents. 


THe Sea Serprnr—The Schooner Hope, John 
White Master, arrived at Marblehead on the 6th June. 
Capt. White reports that on the 25th June, being about 
45 miles E. from Cape Ann, moderate and cloudy weath- 
er, the water very smooth, the ve-sel going about two 
knots, saw something in the water abeut half a mile dis- 
tant We kept the vessel for the object--when about 
25 feet from it, it moved and proceeded from us about 15 
feet, and we found it to be a large fish, such as none of 
us had ever seen before. All of us seven in number, 
had a distinct view of it for about ‘5 minutes. He ap- 


about three feet from his body, the others shorter. After 
going the above distance from us, it turned and came 
within 25 feet of us—after looking at us a moment went 
again from us about the same distance. turned again, and 
came about the same distance trom us as at first, being 
The second time 
we thought it intended to come on board--but it went 
off; we kept the vessel away, and saw it for about 15 
minutes afterwards. When we first saw the creature, 
we supposed he was asleep——by his starting away in the 
manner he did, and by his repeated returns, we suppased 
he resented our awaking him, for we had jiked to run 
against him. His head was like a horse’s, never above a 


| foot out of water, and that was while he was looking at 
|| us~—but when he moved, the greater part ef his head was 


under. water, and the tail was all the time under water, 
except when we first roused him; he then gave it a fling 
out of water, when it appeard like that of a snake.-- He 
appeared to be a powerfull animal; what was seen out of 
water was about 60 feet in length. 

The Marblehead correspondent of the Salem Register 
adds that Mr. White is a man of respectable character, 
and that his statement may be depended on as correct. 


On Tuesday last, whilst the Solicitor General, his Lady 
and two of their children, were taking an airing in their 
carriage, on Yonge street, the rein of one of the bridles 
broke. The coachman, finding it impossible to command 
the animals, in the hope of arresting their progress by 
seizing the short reigns, sprang on the back of one of 
them, and was instantly thrown between them! The 
horses and carriage passed over him, but he sustained no 
injury. ‘he Solicitor, viewing the hopelessness of his 
situation, threw himself out of the window, and landed 
uninjured. The situation of the heroic Mrs. Boulion, at 
this time, was most excrutiating and appalling! Death 
seemed to stare her in the face on all sides! The only 


husband. But upon looking at her offspring, she came 
to the noble resolution of perishing or surviving with 
them She had the presence of mind to shift from off 
the seat to the bott m of the carriage, securing her pre- 
cious chargein her arms. Every attempt was made by 
numerons spectators, to stop the horses; but all to no 
purpose. They continued their speed like a stag pursued 
by hounds, till they reached Dundas street, where, in an 
attempt to turn, the carriage came in contact with a post, 
and was shivered to atoms! Mrs. B. was taken up 
senseless, still holding with a death like grasp, ber chil- 
dren in her arms! They were conveyed to a house in 
the neighborhood, and we rejoice to state, that the only 
injury sustained, was a trifling cut on the face of Mrs. B 


} 


‘ 


occasioned by the pitch from the carriage.-— York Obs. 


John Cleves Symmes.—This gentleman has addressed 
a letter to ‘‘ the well wishers of the author of the new 
theory of the earth,’’ dated at Crossweeks, N J. June 
15, stating that his health is poor, and he needs the as- 
sistance of his friends to enable him to proceed home 
‘*'Those who are disposed to help me,’’ says Mr. 8. 


will please to direct to me at Trenton, to the care of Mr. 
| Wm. L. Pratt, the editor of the Trenton True American, 
| who will announce in his paper all the sums received, 
‘and where received from.”’ He states that his supplica- 
\tion is made under urgent necessity, and that should he 
\live long enough to see his Theory thorouglily establish- 
ed in public opinion, and reap a harvest from his labour, 

e shall be enabled to turn all the contributions he now 
receives, into some charitable fund. 


Earthquake at Sea.—The brig Hermaina, at Phila- 
de)phia, from Gibraltar, experienced ‘an earthquake on the 
6th Jund, in lat, 33, 40, long. 38, 35, W. at half past 8, 
P.M. The moon was shining bright, which made it 
quite light; but no difference of appearance was percept- 
ible in the surface of the water, though during the tremb- 
ling of the vessel it seemed as if the sea was violently ag- 
itated; the feeling produced was similar to that of running 
over a rough bottom in smooth water. So severe was 
the trembling that it awoke those who were turned in, and 
they came running on deck much alarmed. 


peared to have three fins on his back; the forward one! 


prospeet of escape, was to pursue the example of ber) 


| 
| 


} 


Severe Gales.—On the morning of June 22, commen- 
ced one of the severest gales, ever experienced in this 
country, at this season of the year. The water in Buffa- 
lo harbor commenced rising about daylight, and rose, in 
two hours, to the height of more than five feet above its 
ordinary altitude. The lower village was completely in- 
undated. ‘The wind blowing like a hurricane, but few 
exertions could be made to save an immense quantity of 
salt, timber, lumber, wood, &e. which was more or less 
covered with water, or swimming away. More than 
1000 barrels of sait is lost or badly damaged. The waves 
when the water was at its highest point, made complete 
breeches over the pier at Buffalo.— Black Rock Gazette. 


Tremendous Hurricane.—The Vincennes (Indiana) 
paper states that a destructive hurricane, accompanied 
with hail, was experienced in that country on the even- 
ing of the 3d June. Houses, fences, trees, and every 
thing which lay in its range was prostrated to the ground. 
Upwards of four hundred bearing apple-trees, belonging 
to one individual, were totally destoyed. Large trees 
were taken up, whirled through the air, and carried toa 
considerable distance—and it was asserted thatsome were 
blo-wn across the Wabash. The fallen timber had ren- 
dered the road impaseable. The effects of the storm are 
almost incredible; some of the bai! stones picked up, it is 
stated, weighed ten ounces each! 


Bills of indictment were lately found hy the grand jury 
of Oswego county, N. Y. against two of the judges for 
non-attendance at court, in consequence of whose neg- 
lect, no court was held, and many of the inhabitants were 
put to mich trou’ le and expense, to no avail, being o- 


blizged to return to they homes with their thumbs in their 
mouths.* 


Messrs. Carey & Lea, of Philadelphia, have received 
from England, a copy of a work entitled ‘* .Vapoleon in 


the other world,’’ which they intend to publish imme- 
diately. 


On Sunday forenoon a quarrel took place in a house in 
Broad-street, between Margaret Dix and Catharine Burns, 
natives of the ‘‘ old country.’” From harsh words the 
parties proceeded to harsh blows, in the course of which, 
Mrs. Burns inflicted a severe wound upon Mrs. Dix, 
with a flat-iron, of which she died in a very short time. 
Mrs. Burns has been committed gaol, to take her trial at 
the next termofthe Supreme Court. At the examination 
which took place before the Police Court, on Tuesday, 
it appeared that the quarrel originated in a conversation 
between the parties on the propriety of working on Sun- 
day and about the division of a pint of rum! Mrs. Burns 
was ironing, and not liking the arguments of her antago- 
nist, struck her with a flat-iron, and thus put a@ stop to 
the harmony.— Gazette. 

An assault was made upon Mr. Carter, by Thomas 
Burnham, in Scarborough, Me. a few days since, with an 
axe. One blow was struck, by which several of Carter’s 
ribs were cut off, and he was otherwise so badly wound- 
ed as to place his life in great jeopardy. We are glad to 
learn, however, that strong hopes are entertained of his 
recovery. Burnham has been apprehended. 


New-York and Providence Steam Boats.—The 
Steam Boat Washington with the Fulton and Connecticut 
will run five times a week, leaving Providence on Sun- 


days at 10 0’clock, and on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday at noon. 


Bauustown old spring on the flat 
which was lost during a flood which swept away the fix- 
tures a few years since, has been recovered; and by bor- 
ing to the debth of 235 feet a new spring, in all respects 
equal, and, as some think, superior to the old high tube 
«pring has been discovered. The gas rises with greater 


force and activity than in the former delightful foun- 
tain. 


JOB PRINTING. 
MOORE SEVEY 


ResPec' FULLy acquaint their friends that they have 
made arrangements for the execution of Jos PrinTine, 
in its various branches.  asonic Constitutions, Ad- 
dresses, Notifications, &e. will be promptly, handsome- 
Iv, and reasonably executed. Also-—Show and Shop 
Bills. Cards, Milita:'y Notifications, &e. &e. 


gc Mi. & S. assure their masonic friends and the 
public, iat every effort will be made to give satisfaction. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THD WREATH. 


** Thro’ all the regions ot variety.” ~ Otway, 


Sing 


ene 


~ 


ua ~ 


Brnave Yourse.’ Berore Fouk 
Air—‘‘ Good morrow to your night cap.”’ 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
And dina be sae rude to me, 
As kiss me sae before folk 


It wadna gi’e me meikl’e pain, 

Gin we were seen and heard by nane, 

To tak’ a kiss, and grant you ane; 
But gude sake ! no before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before iolk, 
Behave your-el” before folk, 

What’er you when out o’view, 
Be cautious ay before folk. 


Consider, lad, how folk will crack, 

And what a great, affair they "ll mak’ 

O’ naething but a simple smack, 
That’s gien or taen before folk; 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Nor gi’e the tongue o” auld and young 

Occasion to come o’er folk. 


It’s no through hatred o’ a kiss, 
That I sae plainly tell you this, 
But, losh! I tak’ it air amiss, 
To be sae teazed before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yourse!’ before folk, 
When we're alane ye may tak’ ane, 
But fient a aue before folk. 


I’am sure wi’ you I’ve been as free 
As any modest lass should Le, 
But yet, it doesna do to see 
Sic freedom used before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
T’ll ne’er submit again to it— 
So mind you that—before folk. 


Ye tell me that my face is fair; 
It may be sae-—I dinna care— 
But ne’er again gar’t blush sae sair 
As ye hae done before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Nor heat my cheeks wi’ your mad freaks, 
But ay be douce before folk. 


Ye tell me that my lips are sweet; 

Sic tales, I doubt, are a’ deceit, 

At any rate, it’s, hardly meet ° 
To prie their sweeis before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
Behave yoursel’ Lefore folk, 

Gin that’s the case there’s time and place. 
But surely no befoie foik. 


But, gin you really do insist 

That I should suffer to be kiss’d, 

Gae, get a iicence fra the priest, | 
And mak* me yours before folk: 
Behave yoursel’ before foik; 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 

And when we’re ane, baith flesh and bane, 

Ye may tak’ ten—before folk, 


By Miss Merrorp. 


‘©With hound and horn and huntsmans cal! 


They chase the fallow deer; 
And thou, the noblest of them all, 
Why dost thou loiter here ? 


Thou canst not deem within her bower 
i hine own true love to see; 
Dost thou not know at matin hour 
I ne’er can come to thee? 


My sister’s voice is on the stair, 
All in her maiden glee; 

My mothers fliting every where, 
And calling still on me. 


My father’s by the southern wall, 
Pruning the old vine tree; 
My brothers playing in the hall,— 
* And all are waiting me. 


Then off, and mount thy gallant steed, 
To hunt the fallow deer: 

Of, off, and join the chase with speed, 
Nor loiter longer here. 


At eventide my mother sits, 
Her knitting on her knee, 

And wakes by starts and dreams by fits, 
But never dreams of me. 


At eventi de my sister fair 


Steals to the great oak tree; 
I may not tell who meets her there,—-— 
But nought want they of me. 


At eventide beside the bowl, 
With some old comrade free, 


My father many a song doth troll, 
But never thinks of me. 


Off, then, with hound and echoing hora 
To chase the fallow deer: 

Nor deem again at peep of morn 
To meet thy true-love here.’’ 


‘SUPPOSED ADDRESS OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


Tune--Bruce’s Address. 
See the sun now gilds the wave, 
See despair hangs o'er the brave, 
Can we not the red race save? 
Rouse, if ’t is to die. 


Long we ’ve felt the white man’s power, 
O’er our heads misfortunes lour, 
Sad we ’re driven from sylvan bower 

To the shades of wo. 


O Great Spirit! we do pray, 

When our hearts thou dost survey, 

Thou ‘It not chide our sad delay— 
Come and soothe our pains! 


With hatcnets on our belts well slung, 
With remorse our hearts are stung, 
We ’Il attack our foes among 

Our dear native groves. 


Now the war-whoop we must sound, 

Arrows must veil the sky around, 

Till the white man leaves our ground, 
Till we shall be free. 


Soon we shall have gone to rest 
As a bird snared in her nest, 
Oh! may we be ever blest, 

Let us fight and die. 


THE MEDLEY. 


Those who have travelled in foreign lands, and 
have seen other skies, are not sparing in their ex. 
pressions of preference to the pure atmosphere of 
our country. In rich tint and deep coloring, at 
certain seasons of the year, Italian skies are repre. 
sented as surpassing all others; but in transparency 
lightness, blended with a sufficient softness, our it. 
mosphere is unrivalled. The blue arch a pears 
more lofty, seen through the clear brightness of 
our air, than where the rays of light are broken & 
reflected in faint, prismatic colors, by fixed vapors 
arising from climate, or some local cause, The 
stars in our bright, deep blue skies, have a ye 
penetrating lustre—a keen, resistless inteligence: 
and in the warmest night maintain a cold, puri 
silvery aspect in the profound height of the clear 
cancave; which may be sought for in vain where 
the stained atmosphere contracts the circle of yis. 
ion, and brings the visible heavens nearer the bo- 
som. of the earth. If we lose in coloring, we gain 
in grandeur; which, indeed, is the general feature 
that God has given to the face of nature in this 
continent. 

_ The autumnal] evening is calculated to awaken 
very salutary emotions in the bosom. Many of our 
October evenings have been remarkably transpar. 
ent;—-so peaceful and waveless is the great erial 
ocean, we should hardly suspect that it had recent. 
1, been the theatre of those storms which’ burst with 
such giant force on the White Mountains, and in- 
undated many parts of the country. While the 
leaf is “ sear and dead,” and floats on every passing 
wind, andevery object wh ch meets the eye in the 
vegetable kingdom is calculated to cast a gloom 0- 
ver the mind, the evening sky gives no warning of 
change. It is a fit emblem of a world that lies be- 
yond these spheres, where death never enters, and 


as no monuments to record his trinmph. 


*¢ Night is fair virtue’s immemorial friend; 
The constani moon, ‘hro’ every distant age 
Has held a iamp to wi-dom.”’ 


Pay THE Printer.—The following hint to sub- 
scribers in arrears, may be read in upwards of two 


thousand different ways, beginning at the letter P, 
in the centre, 


rer 
reter 
retnter 
retninter 
retnirinter 
retnirprinter 
retnirpeprinter 
retnirpeheprinter 
retnirpehtheprinter 
retnirpehtytheprinter 
retnirpehtyaytheprinter 
retnirpehtyaPaytheprinter 
retnirpehtyaytheprinter 
retnirpehtytheprinter 
retnirpehtheprinter 
retnirpeheprinter 
retnirpeprinter 
retnirprinter 
retnirinter 
retninter 
retnter 
reter 
rer 
r 


Dr. Johnson once speaking of 4 quarrelsome fel- 


low said,‘‘if he had two ideas in his head they weuld 
all out with each other, 
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